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ABSTRACT 

Hajor aaphasis has baan placad on praparlng stadanta 
for eollaga. Stadias indlcata that aost of tha job opaniags availabla 
batvaan nov and 1980 will not ragolra a eollaga adacatioa; hovavar, a 
larga naabar of thaa will raqaira spaeialisad training. Prograas naad 
to be initiatad or axpandad for oeeapatioas proaising substantial 
daaand and prograa araas vith daelining daaand and larga anrollaants 
naad to ba curtailad or parhaps aliainatad. Sinea aaarging aconoaie 
trands ha?a thair roots in tha past* an hiatorieal parapaetiva ia 
raquirad to aasass tha labor forea statua of tha thraa aajor athnie 
groups in Taxas (Raxiean Aaarieana, blaeka, and Angloa) . Baeh 
studant*s aptitudas and intarasts auat alao aateh tha training 
undartakan. Thia raport axaainaa: (1) tha oeeupational adueation 
prograas availabla to atudants in gradaa 9-12 in 11 Taxaa publie 
school districts; (2) focational adueation anrollaant pattarna for 
tha Stata as a vhola and for thasa school districts; (3) vocational 
anrollaant patterns in coapariaon to tha stata 'a aanpovar 
raquiraaants ; (U) the aconoay in taraa of induatry structura and 
occupational coapoaition; (5) axpactad changaa in tha induatrial 
structura and thair affact on occupational daaand; and (6) 
iaplieations of tha occupational daaand tranda in taraa of currant 
patterns and eaerging trenda in high school occupational education. 
The appendixea consist of tabular data by athnie group for foeational 
anrollaant (State and district) and occupational eaployaent (Stata 
and city) . (RQ) 
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PREFACE 



The University of Houston. Center for Human Resources, under contract to 
the Texas Eduction Agency. Division of Occupation., Research and Development 
has been Involved in examining the education., and training opportunities 
.va1,ab,e to young people throughout the St.te of Texas. An Important aspect 
Of this evaluation Involves the relationship between the vocation., progr«« 
offered in second.ry schools and state manpower requirements. 

This report. MsnEffler and VocjMor^ 
Texas labor market and examines the broad field of vocational education of- 
ferings in Texas secondary schools. It also details statewide enr„n. t 
patterns by sex and ethnic group and discusses the In^llcatlons of such at- 



terns. 



other reports In this series Include BJ^,^ ^oscmiimLmsr 
ilSl^iSlhl^^OssmtlsmLtJmmiSjiT^. M ithnic Coa,aHson ; and a 
fianjilUaEMciVomeof So« Recent I^nds A " 

"".1 publication. OccuatlonslI^ S™«;^ «^ Concl^l^n^ 

synthesizes the four project reports and discusses the Implications of the 
findings. A previous report also published by tl,e Center for Human Resources 
--asMm Mrlan y^ithjMLoc^ ^ 
similar problems encountered by Mexican Americans. That study, as well as 
the present ones, have been submitted to state and local educators, legisla- 
tors, and others concerned with the education and training of young people. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In the past, educators and parents have placed major emphasis upon pre- 
paring students for college. Nationwide almost half of all high school grad- 
uates are entering college, yet studies Indicate that most of the Job openings 
available between now and 1980 will not require a college education. Although 
the vast majority of jobs available In the near future will not require a 
four year college degree, a large number of them will require specialized 
training. 

Educators and the public alike have come to realize that a college educa- 
tion Is not an automatic passport to a secure, high paying job. In recent 
years, a large njmber of college graduates have had difficulty In obtaining 
Jobs In areas for which they were trained. The recent and well publicized 
overabundance of primary and secondary school teachers Is only the most dra- 
matic example of an all too common dilemma faced by college graduates In re- 
cent years. As the power of the college degree to guarantee economic security 
wanes, many educators are re-examining the priorities governing the type and 
amount of occupational education available to students. Since trained special- 
1st. In numerous occupations earn as much or more than the average college 
graduate, the educational system resulting from such an appraisal could be 
expected to place more emphasis on vocational education as a r..eans of providing 
students with specific, marketable job skills. Conversely, a four year col- 
lege degree would no longer be viewed as a universally desirable goal for all 
students. 

Such a reappraisal cannot be conducted without careful study of national, 
state, and local labor force trends. If the educational system Is to be re- 
structured to more adequately prepare students to enter the world of work, 
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occupationa*! trends i^ust be idenvlT.'ec and compared to current offerings of 
occupational education. Ideally, leacners and counselors should acquaint 
themselves with patterns of occupational demand so that they may provide stu- 
dents with the Information necessary to select careers with substantial eco- 
nomic potential. This would mean that programs would have to be Initiated or 
expanded for occupations promising substantial demand. Concurrently, program 
areas with declining demand and large enrollments would need to be curtailed 
or perhaps eliminated. Also, students cannot be channeled In a particular 
type of occupational training program arbitrarily. Not only must the training 
available match occupational trends, but the aptitudes and Interests of the 
student must match the tralnl. g undertaken. Admittedly, the task described 
above Is a difficult one involving trade-offs between thr. skills demanded in 
the labor market and the aptitudes and Interests of students. But the task 
is one which must be accomplisheo with a reasonable degree of effectiveness 
if substantial unemployment, underemployirent, and a ccnseauent waste of human 
resou''ces is to be avoided. 

This report attempts to make a contriDuiion to the continuing process of 
reappraisal outlined above. Specifically, this report examines the occupa- 
tional education programs available to students in grades 9-12 in public schools 
in Texas. The report examines vocational education enrollment patterns for 
the State as a whole and for the 11 school districts involved in this survey. 
Vocational enrollment patterns are compared to the manpower requirements of 
the State's econoiry. Estimates of the State's manpower requirements are de- 
rived by examining the econony in terms of Industry structure and occupational 
composition. Expected changes in the industrial structure are explored in 
terms of their effect on occupational demand. Implications of the trends in 
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occupational demand are considered In terms of the current patterns and 
emerging trends in high school occupational education. Such an analysis 
makes It possible to identify programs which need to be given the greatest 
priority for expansion and also to identify programs in the educational 
system which may be overcommitted. 

Section II of this report explores statewide manpower requirements while 
Section III describes secondary vocational education program composition in 
Texas. Section IV analyzes the relationship between the two. A final 
section contains a summary of this report. Appendix A Includes tables 
describing vocational enrollment by sex and ethnic group for the State 
and each school district surveyed in this study. Appendix 6 contains occupa- 
tional employment by ethnic group for the State and for each city surveyed. 
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II. STATEWIDE MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 

Texas has a population tn excess of 11.000.000. Over 2.000.000 (approxl- 
mately 18 percent) of the State's residents are Mexican American, and another 
1.400.000 (12.7 percent) are Black. Although all major cities In the State 
have substantial minority populations, certain rural and seml-rural counties 
In south Texas and East Texas have particularly large concentrations of 
minority residents. In 33 counties located In South Texas and along the 
United States-Mexlco border. Mexican Americans comprise more than 40 percent 
of the population, in another 26 counties located primarily in East Texas. 
Blacks comprise more than 25 percent of the population. Both the existence 
of large minority populations and their historical roles In the labor force 
impact the State's economy. 

Since emerging economic trends have their roots In the past, an historical 
perspective Is required to assess the labor force status of the three major 
ethnic groups in the State. A knowledge of historical trends influencing the 
makeup, growth, and development the national labor force Is required to 
understand the emerging structure of the Texas labor force. Along with the 
entire South. Texas has been slower to Industrialize than the nation as a 
whole. Consequently, a relatively large proportion of the State's labor force 
has been employed In agriculture. An examination of Table 1 reveals the degree 
to which the structure of the Texas economy differs from that of the nation 
as a whole. Note that the employment In agriculture declined steadily between 
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1940 and 1970 both for Texas and the United States. This decline In agricul- 
tural eroployment reflects gains In agricultural productivity resulting from 

TABLE 1 

Relative Importance of Manufacturing and Agricultural 
Employment for Texas and the United States, 1940 to 1970 

Percent of Total Employnent 

Region and Industry 1970 1960 1950 1940 

Texas 

Manufacturing 17.4 16.2 13.5 10.0 

Agriculture 4.4 8.8 16.0 30.3 

United States 

Manufacturing 24.4 27.1 25.9 23.4 

Agriculture 3.5 6.7 12.2 18.5 

SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of the Population: 1940, 1950, 
1960, and 1970. 

increasing mechanization and the consolidation of the smaller farms into larger 
economic units which can be managed more efficiently. An examination of the 
national and State trends in manufacturing employment is also quite revealing. 
For the United States as a whole, manufacturing employment as a percent of 
total employment has steadily declined since 1950. This decline is attrib- 
utable to the Increasing proportion of the labor force employed in the service 
producing industries, which since the beginning of the 1950s have employed a 
majority of the country's workers. The historical lack of industrialization 
in Texas becomes apparent when one examines the percentage of workers employed 
in manufacturing industries. A substantially smaller percehtaqe of workers in 
Texaj are employed in manufacturing than in the nation as a wholi. However, 
the percentage of workers employed in manufacturing industries in Texas is 
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increasing while the percentage of emplo.yment in this industry nUionatly is 
declining. These trends suggest that the Industrial structure of the Texas 
economy Is evolving toward that of the national economy. 

Pattern 0^ Giouitli wd ?ovfnt f i 

The rapid growth of the manufacturing industries in the State has created 
a number of economic ironies. When measures of economic activity are examined 
at the State level or when the economies of major metropolitan areas of the 
State are examined, a profile of economic health and dynamic growth emerges; 
yet poverty remains a major problem for a number of arees In the SUte. The 
Texas labor force Is the fifth largest In the nation and one of the three 
fastest growing In the nation. » Both the population and labor force of Texas 
are expected to grow at rates exceeding the national average through 1980. 
Several of the State's metropolitan areas arc- expanding rapidly, attracting 
population from outside the State as well as from small towns and rural areas 
Within the State. While much of the rest of the nation Is wrestling with a 
recession, or at least a serious economic slowdown, several major cities within 
the State-Houston, Dallas, and Fort Worth. In particular-have been character- 
ized by growing populations, expanding job markets and relatively low unenploy- 
ment rates. 

In contrast to the economic vitality of the State's major metropolitan 
areas, other areas have experienced little economic growth, have high rates of 
unemployment, and have large percentages of the populations living in poverty. 
Perhaps a brief economic overview of the counties not experiencing growth would 
highlight the differences between the affluent and impoverished areas of the 
State. Poverty is defined by the Federal government In terms of both family 

Houston Chronicle . January 5. 1973. p. 3. 
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size and Income. In 1970, poverty was defined as an annual Income of less 
than $3,715 for a nonfarm family of four. A farm family of four with an In- 
come of less than $3,158 per year was classified as poor. The Incidence of 
poverty Is defined as the percentage of the population living In families 
with Incomes below the official poverty level. The Incidence of poverty Is 
perhaps one of the best Indices of the economic well-being of an area. 

In May, 1974, the Texas Office of Economic Opportunity published a study 
titled Poverty In Texas , 1973. According to this report, Texas ranks 12th 
among all the states In the Incidence of poverty. Statewide, the Incidence 
of poverty was 19 percent In 1970. This compares to 13.7 percent for the 
United States In 1970. Approximately ?,000,000 Texans live In families which 
have Incomes below the official poverty level. This means that Texas ranks 
second only to California in the number of poor residents. Although there 
are poor within all ethnic groups in the State, poverty is most prevalent 
among Blacks and Mexican Americans. The incidence of poverty is highest among 
Blacks— 39 percent. Approximately 36 percent of all Mexican Amtricans live 
In families which have incomes below the poverty level. By contrast, the in- 
cidence of poverty for Anglos is ten percent. In othe*^ words, one of every 
. ten Anglos lives below the poverty level , while approximately four of every 
ten Black and Mexican American residents live below the official poverty level. 
When the Incidence of poverty is examined at the county level, an even clearer 
profile of poverty amidst affluence emerges. Texas has 26 counties where the 

incidence of poverty is 40 percent or more. Of these 2$ counties, 24 are 

3 

classified as counties with a large percentage of minority residents. In 

T«»xas Office of Economic Opportunity, Poverty in Texas , 1973, (Austin, 
Texas: Department of Community Affairs, 1974). 

^The Texas Office of Economic Opportunity classifies a county as having 
a large percentage of minority residents if more than 40 percent of the 
residents are Mexican American or more than 25 percent of the residents are 
Black. 

8 
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addition. 54 other counties have an Incidence of poverty of 30 percent or more, 
and 17 of these 54 counties have 25 percent or more minority residents. 

The Incidence of poverty Is related to both broad economic trends and the 
historical patterns of racial discrimination and educational neglect. Table 2 
presents data on the Incidence of poverty for urban and rural residents of the 
State. The declining Importance of agriculture as a source of employment Is 

TABLE 2 

Incidence of Poverty In Texas 
by Urban and Rural Residence, by Ethnic Group 

Poo r 







P e r c 


e n t P 


Residence 


Black 


Mexican 
American 


Analo 


Urban 


35.8 


32.9 


8.8 


Rural 


53.5 


50.0 


16.1 


TOTAL 


38.6 


35.5 


10.4 



All Ethnic 
Groups 

17.1 

24.5 

18.6 

SOURCE: Texas Office of Economic Opportunity, Poverty In Texas. 1973 fAustin 
Texas: Department of Coirmunlty Affa1ri7l974). ^* ^Austin, 

reflected In the high Incidence of poverty In rural areas. The mechanization 
of agriculture means that fewer agricultural workers are needed to produce 
farm crops. Consequently, Individuals living In rural areas have relatively 
fewer opportunities for employment than 1n the past. Almost all of the coun- 
ties with a high Incidence of poverty have lost population as workers migrate 
to other areas In search of employment. Rural counties no longer provide 
sufficient agricultural employment to fully engage members of the local labor 
force, and other Industries have not grown sufficiently to absorb the excess 
workers. The problem has been somewhat alleviated by the out-migration of 
those seeking employment elsewhere, but little has been done to offer employment 
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to or otherwise alleviate the poverty of those stranded In the stagnant econ- 
omies of some of the rural counties of Texas. 

Poverty is severe and persistent In Texas » and It Is a problem which af- 
fects minority residents tc a much greater extent than their Anglo counter- 
parts. Clearly, serious economic problems are masked beneath aggregate mea- 
sures of economic well -being. 

tnduAVu/ T/tenrfA 

Statewide Industrial employment patterns are analyzed below because they 
are one measure of the State's manpower requirements which should be considered 
in planning occupational education programs. Industrial trends are derived 
from data collected by the Texas Employment Commission. The Texas Employment 
Conmlsslon Is the only source of annual estimates of employment by Industry. 

Table 3 shows that total employment In the State of Texas Increased by 
almost 500,000 between 1970 and 1973, an Increase of almost 11 percent. 
Almost every sector has experienced substantial growth In employment during 
the past three years. The fastest growing sector during the three-year period 
was finance. Insurance, and real estate. Employment In this area 1ncre'^.>d 
by 20 percent for the three-year period. Contract construction also experi- 
enced substantial growth, adding over 100,000 workers between 1970 and 1973. 
It should be noted that both of these areas are part of the services group. 
While manufacturing employment increased substantially, the rate of growth 
In employment was not as rapid as during the 1960s. However, manufacturing 
employment Is Increasing at a rate which still exceeds the national average. 

Several Industries posted rather modest gains, and two Industries reported 
losses In the total number of workers employed. Transportation, communications 
and public utilities reported only a slight Increase In total employment. 
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Employment 1n this Industry Increased by only 2,200 workers— the smallest gain 
of any Industry with a net Increase in employment. With a net change In em- 
ployment of less than one percent of Its work force « employment In transpor- 
tation, communications and public utilities can be considered stable. Mining 
employment was virtually stable, with a statistically insignificant decline 



TABLE 3 

Employment by Industry for Texas 
1970 and 1973 





Annual Average 
Employment 






Sector 




17/ 0 


Change 


Percent 


Total Labor Force 


4,753,100 


5,241,450 


488,350 


10.3 


Unemployment 


167,800 


158,300 


-9,500 


-5.7 


Unemployment Rate 


3.5X 


3. OX 






Total Employment 


4,585,300 


5,083,150 


497,650 


10.9 


Agriculture 


294,700 


280,250 


-U,450 


-4.9 


Proprietors, Unpaid Family Workers, 
Domestics, Etc. 


583,500 


593,700 


10,200 


1.7 


Manufacturing 


731,500 


772 ,800 


41,300 


5.6 


Mining 


103,600 


103,100 


-500 


-0.5 


Contract Construction 


238,500 


267,650 


29,150 


12.2 


Transportation, Comnunications and 
Public Utilities 


267,300 


269,500 


2,200 


0.8 


Trade 


891,850 


999,000 


107,150 


12.0 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 


194,100 


233,000 


38,900 


20.0 


Services 


614,750 


676,800 


62,050 


10.1 


Government 


665,500 


729,150 


63,650 


9.6 


SOURCE: Manpower Trends, (Austin, 
1573). 


Texas: Texas Employment Commission, 1970 



of approximately 500 workers. In Texas, almost all of the mining employment 
is associated with petroleum exploration and production. The higher crude 
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oil pricss resulting from the energy crisis may stimulate exploration activi- 
ties in Texas. Increased exploration activities would, of course, increase 
the employment, but a major boom in the industry would be required to generate 
a sig.iificant number of new jobs. 

Agriculture lost a substantial number of workers between 1970 and 1973. 
There were over 14,000 fewer jobs in agriculture in 1973 than there were in 
1970. As noted previously, this decline in employment, which represents ap- 
proximately five percent of the agricultural work force, can be attributed 
to changes in technology and economies of scale realized from the consolida- 
tion of small farms. This decline was expected and in no way represents a 
deviation from long-term economic trends. The total number of workers in 
agriculture is expected to decline annually for the remainder of the decade. 

The general prognosis for continued economic growth in Texas is quite 
favorable. The aggregate economy is expanding at a rapid rate, and it appears 
that manufacturing is becoming an increasingly important component of the 
econony. The State is also following the national trend of rapid expansion 
in the service producing industries. Both of these trends increase the need 
for white-collar workers and skilled blue-collar workers. Conversely, the 
demand for semiskilled and unskilled workers will continue to decline. It 
should be clear that these broad general trends operating in the economy have 
implications for occupational education. 

TKijfidA In Occuioationat EmoZojime^ 

The differential rates of industrial growth cause changes in the occupa- 
tional composition of the State's labor force. It is the shift in occupational 
composition which is important for planning occupational education. Data 
concerning the occupational composition of the labor force are much more 
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difficult to obtain than estimates of emplo.ynient by industry. While the Texas 
Employment Commission collects monthly data on employment by Industry for the 
State and all major labor markets within the State, comprehensive occupational 
data are generally available only once every ten years when the census is 
taken. It is possible to project occupational employment utilizing methodology 
developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such projections have been made 
for Texas through 1975, and efforts are currently underway to incorporate this 
methodology in a supply-demand information system, but such a system is not 
currently available. For this report the 1970 census will be utilized to de- 
pict the occupational structure of the labor force. Tables detailing employ- 
ment by occupation for the labor markets of survey cities are included in 
Appendix B. 

There are several ways in which the occupational structure of the labor 
force can be examined. This study will examine both the absolute size of 
the labor force and ethnic composition of major occupational categories. 
Charts 1 and 2 compare the occupational employment patterns of each of 
the three major ethnic groups. The charts are based on data taken from the 
1970 Census of Texas. At that time the Census Bureau reported that 4,141,529 
persons were employed in the State of Texas. Of these, 475,660 (11.5 percent) 
were Black; 600,425 (14.5 percent) were Mexican American; and 3,065,444 (74.0 
percent) were Anglo. ^ While the two charts presented here are based on 1970 
data, there is little reason to suspect that there have been dramatic changes 
in the occupational composition during the last three years. 

Chart 1 indicates that almost 50 percent of the labor force is employed 
in white-collar occupations. The proportion of workers employed in white- 
collar occupations has grown since 1960, a trend corresponding to national 

See Appendix B for the actual number of individuals employed in each 
occupation by ethnic group. 
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CHART 1 



Occupational Composition of the Work Force 
by Ethnic Group for Texas, 1970 



Percent 



Total Work 
Force (All 
Ethnic Groups) 



Anglo 
Work Force 



Black 
Work Force 



Mexican American 
Work Force 



5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
lOO 



Professional 
14.4X 

Onagers B,9% 

Sales Workers 

7. ax 

Clerical 17.4% 




Craftsmen, Fore-' 
men and Kindrect^' 
Workers 14. 3X 

Operative 
Workers 15. U 

Laborers 4.9% 

Farmers and Farm^ 
Laborers 4.0%^^^ 

Service Workers^ 
11.1% 

Private House-' 
hold Workers 
2.2% 



Professional 
16.8% 

Managers 10.7% 

Sales Workers 
9.1% 

Clerical 19.5% 



Professional 7.2% 

Managers 2.1% 

Sales Workers 
1.9% 

Clerical 8.8% 



Professional 7.6% 

Managers 5.0% 

Sales Workers 
5.7% 

Clerical 13.7% 




Craftsmen, Tore- 
men and Kindred 
Workers 15.0% 

Operative 
Workers 12.3% 

Laborers 3.1% 

Farmers and Farm 
Laborers 3.7% 

Service Workers 
8.9% 



Craftsmen, Fore- 
men and Kindred 
Workers 8.8% 



Operative ' > 
Workers 21.2% ^ 



Laborers 11.3% 

Farmers and Farm' 
Laborers 2.7% ^ 

Service Workers 
23.8% 

Private House- 
hold Workers 
12.1% 





Craftsmen, Fore- 
men and Kindred 
Workers 15.0% 



Operative ^ . 
Workers 21.6% x< 
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patterns. In addition, the proportion of semiskilled and unskilled 1n the 
labor force has declined. This, too* corresponds to the national pattern and 
is a trend which Is expected to continue. It Is Important to note that sub- 
stantially more than half of all Anglo workers are employed In white-collar 
occupations. Anglo workers also constitute a larger percentage of the crafts- 
men, foremen and kindred occupations than their proportion In the labor force. 
The significance of these patterns becomes clear when the occupations of 
Black and Mexican American workers are compared to those of Anglo workers. 
While approximately 57 percent of all Anglo workers are employed In the tra- 
ditional white-collar occupations, only 20 percent of all Black and 32 percent 
of all Mexican American workers are employed In such occupations. While many 
of the traditional white-collar jobs pay less than some of the more skilled, 
specialized blue-collar jobs. In general, white-collar jobs pay more than 
blue-collar jobs. Thus, there Is a tendency for minority workers to be em- 
ployed In the lower paying occupational categories. 

Black workers. In particular, tend to be concentrated In the lower paying , 
occupational categories. The broad occupational category with the highest 
median Income 1s that of professional, technical and kindred occupations. 
Black workers have had very little success In penetrating these occupations. 
While 16.8 percent of all Anglo workers are employed In this category, only 
7.2 percent of all Black workers are employed as professional, technical or 
kindred workers. Blacks have been even less successful at obtaining mana- 
gerial positions. Almost 11 percent of all Anglos are employed as managers, 
but only 2.1 percent of all Black workers hold managerial positions. Thus, 
the Anglo worker is five tiroes as likely as his Black counterpart to be em- . 
ployed as a manager. A similar pattern exists with regard to sales and 
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clerical occupations. While the tendency for Black workers to be more or less 
excluded from higher paying job categories is most evident when comparisons 
are made between white-collar and blue-collar occupations, the same pattern 
is evident within the blue-collar occupations as well. The higher paying 
blue-collar jobs are generally Included within the craftsmen and foremen cat- 
egories. Black workers are much less likely to be employed in these occupa- 
tions than either Anglo or Mexican American workers. While 15 percent of all 
Anglo workers are employed as craftsmen or foremen, less than nine percent 
of all Black workers hold such positions. Thus, even within the blue-collar 
occupations. Blacks tend to be excluded from the higher paying positions. 
The fact that Black workers are under represented in the higher paying occu- 
pations automatically means that they are overrepresented in the lower paying 
job categories. Perhaps the most telling fact of all is that over 12 percent 
of all Black workers are employed as private household workers. 

Mexican American workers fare iomewhat better than Black workers in ob- 
taining higher paying jobs. Mexican American workers have experienced con- 
siderably more success in penetrating white-collar occupations than their 
Black counterparts. Although the degree of penetration into the highest pay- 
ing of the white-collar jobs— professional , technical and kindred occupations- 
was approximately the same for both Black and Mexican American workers, Mex- 
ican American workers have been substantially more successful than their 
Black counterparts in penetrating the managerial, sales, and clerical occupa- 
tions. However, the Anglo worker is still far more likely than either Black 
or Mexican American workers to hold white-collar positions. Anglo workers 
are twice as likely as Mexican American workers to hold managerial positions. 
Mexican American workers fare somewhat better in sales and clerical occupa- 
tions, but they are still underrepresented. 
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A very Interesting pattern of occupational employment exists within the 
blue-collar occupations. Mexican American workers are just as likely to be 
craftsmen or foremen as their Anglo counterparts. In this respect, the Mex- 
ican American worker fares much better than his Black counterpart. Another 
occupation. In which there Is a substantial difference In the employment pat- 
terns of Black and Mexican American workers Is the private household worker 
occupation. While over 12 percent of all Black workers are employed as do- 
mestics or other private household workers, less than three percent of alT 
Mexican American workers hold such positions. Even though both Black and 
Mexican American workers are at a disadvantage when competing with Anglo 
workers for higher paying jobs, it appears that there are systematic differ- 
ences between the labor market experiences of Black and Mexican American 
workers. 

Certain occupational patterns are more apparent if one examines the ethnic 
composition of employment within a given occupation. Chart 2 presents the 
ethnic composition of employment in broad occupational groups. Although 
Chart 2 shows essentially the same trends as Chart 1, differences in employ- 
ment patterns between Black and Mexican American workers are somewhat more 
clear in some occupations. Approximately 74 percent of the total labor force 
is comprised of Anglo workers. Black and Mexican American workers account 
for 11.5 percent and 14.5 percent of the labor force, respectively. If there 
were no differences in occupational employment patterns among the three major 
ethnic groups, one would expect to find these proportions of ethnic employ- 
ment within each major occupational category. 

Of course, the degree of labor force participation for each ethnic group 
is not constant across occupational categories. Some occupations are 
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CHART 2 



Ethnic Composition of Occupational Employment 
for the State of Texas, 1970 
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primarily the domain of Anglo workers, while other occupations are dominated 
by Black or Mexican American workers. As noted previously, Anglo workers 
have a disproportionate share of the white-collar jobs. Chart 2 makes this 
pattern particularly clear by clarifying the employment patterns In agricul- 
ture occupations which were obscured In Chart 1 because these occupations ac- 
count for a relatively small proportion of total employment. Farm management 
and farm ownership Is largely an activity of the Anglo worker, but farm labor 
Is largely an activity of the minority worker. While minority workers com- 
prise less than ten percent of all farmers and farm managers, they account 
for more than 55 percent of all farm laborers and farm foremen. Another 
occupational pattern which Is clarified by Chart 2 Is the ethnic composition 
of private household workers. Almost two-thirds of all private household 
workers are Black. The only blue-collar occupation In which Anglo workers 
comprise more than their own proportion of the total labor force Is the 
craftsmen, foremen and kindred category. In this case, both Anglo and Mexi- 
can American workers are slightly overrepresented. Consequently, Black work- 
ers have had relatively little success In obtaining the better paying blue- 
collar positions. 

Clearly, there are systematic differences between Anglo and minority 
workers In Texas. In both blue-collar and white-collar occupations, Anglo 
workers have employment patterns which result In Income distributions which 
are far more favorable than those of minority workers. Anglo workers comprise 
more than their share of the employment In all of the higher paying occupa- 
tional categories. Not only are Anglo workers more likely to be employed In 
the higher paying occupational categories, but they also tend to have high 
median Incomes within any given occupational category. Within the ranks of 
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minority workers, Mexican American workers fare somewhat better than their 
Black counterparts. They are more likely than their Black counterparts to 
hold white-collar Jobs, and they are more likely to bold the higher paying 
blue-collar jobs. Consequently, the Mexican American worker has a substan- 
tially higher median Income than the Black worker. This pattern Is parti- 
cularly significant In light of the fact that Mexican American workers have 
levels of educational attainment which are significantly lower than those 
of Black workers. 
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II L SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM COMPOSITION 

During the fall semester of 1973, more than 312,000 students In grades 
9-12 were enrolled In vocational education programs. This represents approx- 
imately 40 percent of all students In these grades. A vocational education 
student may be enrolled In one of seven areas— agriculture occupations, dis- 
tribution occupations, health care occupations, home economics, office occu- 
pations, technical occupations, and trades and Industries occupations. To 
discern the current thrust of high school occupational education programs, 
statewide enrollment patterns are analyzed In terms of both the sex and ethnic 
group of participants. 

The Advisory Council for Technical -Vocational Education reports that an 
increasing percentage of Texas high school students are enrolling In voca- 
tional education programs Instead of gene»*a1 or college preparatory programs. 
Until recently, participation In vocational education was declining signifi- 
cantly as a progressively larger percentage of high school students were pre- 
paring to enter college. Vocational education participation rates hit their 
lowest point In 1965 when approximately 27 percent of all students In grades 
9-12 were enrolled In vocational education. Vocational education enrollments 
have Increased each year since then, and now about 40 percent of high school 
students are vocational students. 

Chart 3 presents the vocational education participation rates by ethnic 
group for the State of Texas and the surveyed school districts.^ Statewide, 
approximately 38 percent of all Anglo students are enrolled In vocational ed- 
ucation. Approximately 39 percent of all Mexican American students and 47 

^able A-26 In Appendix A presents total enrollment In grades 9-12 by 
ethnic group for the State and the surveyed school districts. 
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percent of all Black students are enrolled 1n vocational education. Partici- 
pation rates In the school districts surveyed generally follow patterns of 
ethnic enrollment similar to the statewide pattern. In nine out of the 11 
districts surveyed Anglo students are less likely to participate In vocational 
education than their minority counterparts. In seven of the school districts 
surveyed Black students have a higher vocational education participation rate 
than either Anglo or Mexican American students. 

Even though the school districts surveyed generally have patterns of eth- 
nic enrollment congruent with statewide patterns, there Is a substantial dif- 
ference between surveyed districts concerning the degree to which the school 
districts are Involved In vocational education. While approximately 40 per- 
cent of all high school students are enrolled In vocational education state- 
wide, three of the surveyed school districts— Fort Worth ISO, Port Arthur 
ISO, and San Antonio ISD--had distrlctwide participation rates of 25 percent 
or less. In fact, ten of the 11 school districts surveyed had participation 
rates well below the statewide average. To a large extent, this pattern holds 
within all ethnic groups. The vocational education participation rate for 
Anglo students Is below statewide rates In ten of tiie 11 districts surveyed. 
Eight of the 11 districts have participation rates below the statewide rate 
for Black students, and nine of the 11 districts report participation rates 
for Mexican American students which are below the statewide participation 
rate for this group. Although there are 1,156 public school districts In the 
State of Texas, the 11 school districts surveyed In this study accounted for 
over one- fourth of all students In grades 9-12 In the State. Consequently, 
It can be concluded that school districts In smaller cities and rural areas 
tend to have higher vocational education participation rates than the large 
metropolitan school districts. 



Although the overall participation Is significant, the type of occupa- 
tional education made available to and experienced by students Is even more 
Important. Chart 4 presents statewide vocational education enrollment pat- 
terns by program and sex.^ There are substantial differences between the 
type of programs selected by males and females. Note the manner In which 
enrollment patterns for each sex differ from the total enrollment patterns. 
Almost 85 percent of all female students are enrolled In one of two programs 
—home economics and office occupations. These two programs relate to the 
traditional roles assigned women In this country. A relatively small percent- 
age of female students are enrolled In tiie other program areas. 

Male enrollment In vocational education follows a different pattern. The 
two largest vocational programs ^or male students are agriculture occupations 
and trades and Industries occupations. These two programs account for ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the total male enrollment In vocational education. 
It Is somewhat surprising that 34 percent of all male students In vocational 
education are enrolled In agricultural occupations when agriculture represents 
a declining sector of the Ubor force. Approximately nine percent of all male 
vocational education students are enrolled In distribution occupations edu- 
cation. Almost ono-flfth of all male students are enrolled In home economics 
programs. Enrollment In the office occupations program accounted for less 
than two percent of the male vocational education enrollment. Only 81 stu- 
dents were enrolled In technical occupations programs statewide In the fall 
semester of 1973. It should be pointed out that technical programs are of- 
fered primarily at the post-secondary level. 

%pend1x A contains tables presenting the number and percent of students 
enrolled In major vocational education categories for the State and surveyed 
districts. 
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It is clear that male and female students do not encounter the same type 
of vocational education. The enrollment patterns are heavily Influenced by 
traditional role prescriptions. The males are engaged in the educational 
programs leading to jobs which have traditionally been held by men. Female 
students, on the other hand, are overwhelmingly concentrated in homemaking. 
Three out of every four female students in vocational education are enrolled 
in home economics. Although the skills taught in home economics are quite 
useful, they are generally not the skills which will assist the high school 
graduate In obtaining a job. An Increasingly larger proportion of the adult 
female population is in the labor market and, in some Instances, many of 
these women are the primary wage earners for the family. (When asked who the 
principal wage earner was in their family, one-third of the Black students 
surveyed indicated that the principal wage earner was female.)^ 

Chart 5 presents statewide vocational education enrollment patterns by 
program and ethnic group. While the differences in enrollment patterns among 
the three major ethnic groups are not as striking as between the sexes, sig- 
nificant differences do exist. One of the most significant differences among 
the ethnic groups is the enrollment pattern in vocational agriculture. State- 
wide, approximately 17 percent of all vocational education students are en- 
rolled in agriculture occupations education. However, Anglo students are al- 
most twice as likely as minority students to be enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture. If Anglo females are eliminated irom the picture, it appears that 
almost 40 percent of all Anglo male students in vocational education are 
enrolled in vocational agriculture. 

Another program in which there are proportionately more Anglo students 
than minority students is the distributions occupations programs. 

^Black Youth and Occupational Education in Texas (Houston, Texas: Center 
for Human Kesources, university of Houston, 1974). 
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CHART 5 



Statewide Vocational Education Enrollment Patterns 
by Ethnic Group, Fall 1973 
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SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas 
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Approximately 8.3 percent of all Anglo students are enrolled In distribution 
occupations programs, but the enrollment for Mexican American and Black stu- 
dents Is 6.3 percent and 4.5 percent, respectively. Although the difference 
between Anglo and Mexican American enrollment Is not significant In this pro- 
gram, Anglo students are almost twice as likely as Black students to be en- 
rolled in these programs. 

Home economics programs present another Interesting pattern. There Is 
little difference In the frequency with which Anglo and Mexican American 
students enroll In home economics programs. Slightly less than 50 percent 
of all Anglo and Mexican American students are enrolled In vocational educa- 
tion, yet almost 61 percent of all Black students are In these programs. 

The ethnic enrollment pattern In office occupations differs somewhat from 
the trends outlined above. In this case the enrollment pattern of Mexican 
American students differs from that of Black and Anglo students. While Black 
and Anglo enrollments In these programs are 4.7 percent and 5.5 percent, re- 
spectively, Mexican American enrollment Is 8.0 percent. On a percentage 
basis, Mexican American students are more likely than their Black and Anglo 
counterparts to be enrolled In programs leading to clerical Jobs. 

The enrollment patterns exhibited by trades and Industries programs are 
somewhat analogous to those of the office occupations programs. In both of 
these program areas, Mexican American students are more likely than either 
Black or Anglo students to be enrolled. Almost 27 percent of all Mexican 
American vocational education students are enrolled In trades and Industries 
programs, while 15.1 percent of all Anglo students and 17.5 percent of all 
Black students are enrolled In such programs. 
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statewide, very few students are enrolled 1n the health care programs al- 
though the demand for these types of occupations has been steadily Increasing. 
Some large school districts, however, are planning to Increase their voca- 
tional education unit allotment In this area. 

The appropriateness of the enrollment patterns outlined above cannot be 
evaluated without reference to the nature of the labor market structure en- 
countered by students upon graduation from high school. The next section of 
this report explores the relationship between occupational donand and secon- 
dary vocational education enrollment patterns. 
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IV. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE LABOR MARKET 



In this report, vocational education has been discussed In the context 
of statewide labor market trends. An attempt ls made here to compare patterns 
of vocational enrollment to the demands of the labor market. Occupational 
education programs have tradltlci.ally been assessed In terms of the adequacy 
of facilities, the qualifications of Instructors, and the quickness and 
thoroughness with which students acquire the skills being taught. Although 
the criteria outlined above are Important, program evaluations based upon 
these criteria may well prove Inadequate If the skills taught by the program 
are not those demanded by the labor market. Thus, the success of graduates 
in obtaining and keeping jobs In the related occupations for which they are 
trained is an alternative method for assessing the effectiveness of occupa- 
tional education programs. The structure of the labor market and the patterns 
of enrollment In vocational education have been previously described. This 
section of the report analyzes the relationship between the structure of the 
labor market and secondary vocational education offerings In Texas. 

Each year the Texas Employment Comnlsslon provides the Texas Education 
Agency with estimates of the nunter of new jobs related to areas of occupa- 
tional Instruction which will be available one year and five years hence. 
These estimates are presented In several different ways. Chart 6 Illustrates 
the estimated demand for new workers for 1975 and 1979. It appears that the 
structure of occupational demand will not change significantly between 1975 
and 1979. In no case Is any segment of demand expected to shift by as much 
as one percent. This stability In the pattern of demand means that there Is 
no conflict between preparing students for the current job market and having 
programs which will match the job market In five years. 
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Chart 6 presents only those new Jobs associated with vocational education 
skills. The jobs which normally require a four year college degree are not 
presented in this chart. The Texas Employment Commission estimates that there 
will be approximately 184,000 new Jobs available in 1975 for workers with 
skills acquired through vocational education. Approximately one-third of these 
Jobs (61,000) are in the area of office occupations. This represents the single 
largest area of occupational opportunity through the end of the decade. The 
second largest area is for those with skills related to the trades and indus- 
tries area. Almost 32 percent of the total demand for new workers will be in 
this area for both 1975 and 1979. Another major area of demand will be for 
workers skilled in the distribution occupations. One out of every five Jobs 
will be in the distribution occupations area. Health care occupations will 
account for approximately 7.3 percent of the demand in 1975 and 7.5 percent 
of the demand in 1979. Compared to other categories, the remaining three 
areas— agriculture occupations, home economics occupations, and technical 
occupations— account for a relatively small proportion of the total demand. 

Table 4 presents a comparison between the labor market demand and total 
vocational education enrollments. The number of vocational completions is 
approximately one-third of the total program enrollment. Of course, not all 
of those completing programs will enter the labor market immediately. The 
Texas Education Agency estimates that approximately 55 percent of all vocational 
education graduates are available for employment upon graduation. Another 31 
percent seek continuing education at a higher level. Others are not available 
for employment due to marriage, deaths, military enlistments, or other factors. 

Ideally, the patterns of vocational enrollment should match the patterns of 
demand. There should be a relatively large proportion of students enrolled 
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CHART 6 



Estimated Demand for Workers 
with Skills Related to Vocitlonal Areas, 
1975 and 1979 



Agriculture Occupations* 3.7t 




Health Occupations, 7.3X 



Estimated Demand for Workers 
with Skills Related to 
Vocational Areas, for 1975: 
183,964 



Home Economics, 2.6X 



Technical 
Occupations, 
1.3X 



Agriculture Occupations, 3.4X 




Technical 
Occupations, 



Health Occupations, 7.5X 



Estimated Demand for Workers 
with Skills Related to 
Vocational Areas, for 1979: 
200,713 



Home Economics, 2.6X 



SOURCE: Texas State Plan for Vocational Education (Austin, Texas: Texas 
taucatlon Agency ,19747! 
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in areas with a large demand for new workers and areas with a relatively small 
demand should have few students enrolled. Table 4 indicates that the patterns 

TABLE 4 

Estimated Demand for Workers 
and Enrollment in Vocational Education Programs 



Type of 
Program 


Workers 
Demanded 
for 1975 


Vocational 
Enrollments 

1973-1974 


No. 


X 


No. % 


Agriculture Occupations 


6.774 


3.7 


54,079 17.3 


Distribution Occupations 


36,949 


20.1 


22,721 7.4 


Health Occupations 


13.377 


7.3 


4,135 1.3 


Home Economics Occupations 


4.761 


2.6 


157,695 50.5 


Office Occupations 


61.216 


33.3 


18.219 5.8 


Technical Occupations 


2.322 


1.3 


81 — 


Trades and Industries Occupations 


58.562 


31.8 


55,206 17.7 


TOTAL 


183.964 


100.0 


312,261 100.0 



SOURCE: Texas State Man for Vocational Education (Austin. Texas: T^xts 
Education Agency. 1974). 



of vocational education enrollment do not match the demands of the labor market. 
The lack of consequence between patterns of demand and vocational enrollment Is 
graphically illustrated in Chart 7. The primary source of the mismatch is the 
disproportionately large enrollments in agriculture and home economics. Both of 
these programs have large enrollments, and it appears that many of these gradu- 
ates will not find jobs related to their high school vocational training. 

Home economics has over 150.000 enrollees at the secondary level, yet there 
are less than 5.000 jobs available annually for individuals trained In this 
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area. It is often argued that the vast majority of those enrolled 1n home 
economics courses are actually enrolled in useful homemaking courses and should 
not be compared to the labor market since these skills are to be utilized by 
the homemaker in her own home. While recognizing the importance of homemaking 
skills, it must also be remember?;^ that more women are entering the labor mar- 
ket before marriage and continuing their employment after marriage. If home- 
making courses are pursued to the exclusion of developing more marketable 
skills, a large proportion of the female labor force will have considerable 
difficulty in obtaining employment. 

The proportion of the population engaged in agricultural work has steadily 
declined during this century. Statewide, there are 14,000 fewer jobs in ag- 
riculture now than there were' in 1970. The only demand for new workers is 
generated by the need to replace those who retire, die, or change occupations. 
Although some of the skills developed in vocational agriculture programs are 
transferable to jobs with "agribusiness" firms, it is doubtful that these firms 
can provide employment for the large number of vocational agriculture graduates. 
Careful study is needed to determine if students enrolled in this program are 
likely to find long-term, well-paying employment in the agricultural and re- 
lated sectors of the economy. Students enrolling in this program should be 
fully aware of the long-term trends toward declining employment opportunities 
In this area. 

The other five programs show a mismatch of another type— their enrollments 
are too low. In every case, the number of students enrolled are fewer than 
those required to supply the number of workers needed each year. While it 
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would be necessary to have enrollments of two to three times the annual demand 
to meet the need of the area, In no case do enrollments even meet the annual 
demand. 

While there Is a demand for approximately 13,000 new workers each year for 
the health care occupations, only about 4,000 students are presently enrolled. 
Overall demand for new workers Is expected to Increase 9.1 percent during the 
five year period from 1975 to 1979, but demand for workers In the health care 
occupations Is expected to Increase by 12.3 percent.® Since a shortage of 
qualified workers already exists In this field, additional units need to be 
allocated and enrollments In these programs encouraged. 

A similar situation exists with regard to technical occupations. Very few 
students are enrolled in these programs, but a shortage of trained personnel 
exists. In this case, the lack of students at the secondary level Is offset 
by more extensive enrollments at the post-secondary level. Nonetheless, where 
feasible, the growth of enrollments In technical programs at the secondary 
level should be encouraged. 

Similar conditions exist with regard to office occupations. While over 
60.000 new jobs become available each year, only 18,000 students are enrolled 
In these programs at the secondary level. Based on the demand for workers 
trained In this area, one would expect an enrollment of perhaps 100,000 stu- 
dents. This program could be expanded several fold without endangering the 
ability of students to find jobs upon graduation. 

To a lesser extent, the remaining two programs— distribution occupations 
and the trades and Industries occupations— would also benefit from expanded 

— s 

^'Derived from estimates of occupational demand presented In the 1974 
Texas State Plan for Vocational Education (Austin, Texas : Texas Education 
Agency, i374jr. 
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enrollments. While the gap between supply and demand 1s not as large here 
as In the program areas discussed above, enrollments In both of these pro- 
gram areas are substantially below levels justifiable by labor market demand. 
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V. SUMMARY 



Enrollrnent In high school vocational education programs has shown a dra- 
matic Increase over the last ten years In Texas. Whereas only one out of 
three students was enrolled In vocational programs In 1965, todny more than 
four out of ten students participate In these programs. Increased funding 
and Interest, a changing labor market, and changing attitudes In society have 
all contributed to the recent upsurge In occupational training programs. 
More students today are opting for steady employment after graduation from 
high school, and many have come to realize the Importance of having some kind 
of marketable skill. 

Vocational education programs In Texas consist of eight major categories 
established by the U. S. Office of Education. These include agriculture, 
distribution occupations, health care occupations, home economics, office oc- 
cupations, technical education, trades and Industrial occupations, and a cat- 
egory which Includes programs not elsewhere classified. These programs are 
available to varying degrees within many Texas high schools. In some In- 
stances, area schools or technical centers are created where the whole range 
of occupational programs are offered. 

The analysis of the statewide economy and trends In occupational demand 
undertaken In this report Indicates that there Is a serious mismatch between 
•nroninents In secondary vocational education programs and the labor market. 
Only a small proportion of the total occupational demand is related to agri- 
culture occupations (3.7 percent) ana home economics occupations (2.6 percent), 
yet the majoHty (67.8 percent) of students enrolled In vocational programs 
are concentrated In one of these two areas. On the other hand, the other pro- 
gram areas tend to have fewer students enrolled than 1$ Justifiable In termi 
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of labor market demand. There 1s a severe shortage of qualified workers for 
both health care occupations and technical occupations. The number of students 
enrolled In these programs Is small compared to the demand for trained per- 
sonnel. Numerically, office occupations offer more employment opportunities 
than any other area through the end of the decade, but far fewer students are 
enrolled In this program than are required to meet labor market demand. To a 
somewhat lesser extent, a similar situation exists with regard to distribu- 
tion occupations. While the gap between supply and demand for the trades and 
industries occupations Is not as serious as for the programs d1<scussed above, 
this program, too, could place more graduates than currently complete tKe 
course each year. 

There appear to be distinct differences between the types of programs of- 
fered In large as opposed to smsll school districts. Home economics programs 
are more prevalent In the larger urban areas while agricultural programs are 
found predominately In the small, rural districts. In addition, the variety 
of program offerings tends to be less In the smaller districts. The school 
districts Involved In this study, which Included four of the largest districts 
In the State, have lower vocational education participation rates than the 
State average*, I.e., a smaller percentage of their students are enrolled In 
vocational education than other school districts In Texas. Thus, It appears 
that smaller school districts tend to have higher participation rates than 
larger districts In metropolitan areas. 

Program enrollments also show that there are distinct differences between 
male and female enrollment patterns as well as among the three major ethnic 
groups. More than half of all students In vocational programs are females 
(56 percent). Nearly half are Black (47 percent), with the remainder being 

See ERRATA on inrAie of bank cover. 
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Mexican American (39 percent) or Anglo (38 percent). Three-fourths of all 
females enrolled In vocational education are In home economics programs, while 
male vocational students are concentrated In the trades and Industries pro- 
grams (35 percent) and vocational agriculture programs (34.5 percent). Simi- 
lar patterns were observed In the school districts surveyed by this study* 
especially In the larger urban areas having a tri-ethnic enrollment. In the 
larger districts, Blacks appeared to be more overrepresented In vocational 
programs than Mexican Americans and Anglos. Mexican Americans also tended to 
be slightly overrepresented In these districts. The school districts 
Included In this stu<<y, however, had lower vocational education participation 
rates than the State average. 

State vocational enrollment figures by ethnic group reveal some Interesting 
patterns. Although 60 percent of all Black students are enrolled In home ec- 
onomics programs, less than 50 percent of Anglo and Mexican American students 
are In this program. More Anglos than minority students are enrolled in agri- 
culture programs. Black (4.5 percent) and Mexican American (6.3 percent) stu- 
dents are less likely than Anglo (8.3 percent) students to be enrolled In 
distribution occupations. Mexican Americans continue to be overrepresented 
In the trades and Industry category— almost 30 percent of all Mexican AmeH- 
can students are In such programs, compared to about 16 percent of the Anglo 
and Black students. Mexican American students (8 percent) are also much more 
likely than either Black (4.7 percent) or Anglo (5.3 percent) students to be 
enrolled In office occupation courses. There are, of course, some variations 
In local patterns. 

Although a few school districts provide a full spectrum of vocational 
courses, It Is apparent that. In general, vocational education offerings In 
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Texas do not reflect the State's present and future manpower needs.. There is 
still an overabundance of home economics and agriculture teacher units, and 
there are not enough teacher units In programs presently In demand— heal th 
care, technical occupations, and the distribution and clerical fields. This, 
coupled with the fact that many students are not getting any training at all, 
Indicates that many high schools in Texas are not adequately gearing their 
efforts to meet the new challenges thrust upon them by a changing society. 
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TABLE A-1 





Vocational 


Enrollment, Fall 1973, By Program & Sex 
For The State of Texas 


USOE 
CODE 

WWW 


PROGRAM TTTI T 


TOTAL 


FEMALE 


MALE 


01 

01.01 


fyyf 1 1 wu 1 burc 

Production 


54,079 
50,153 


(17.3) 
(16.1) 


6,502 ( 3.7) 
2,890 (1.7) 


47,577 (34.5) 
47,263 (34.3) 


04 


Distributive 


22,721 ( 7.3) 


10,377 ( 5.9) 


12,344 ( 9.0) 


07 


Health 

OccudaIiI one 


4,135 ( 1.3) 


3,384 ( 1.9) 


751 ( 0.5) 


09 

09.02 


Home Economics 
useru 1 
Gainful 


157,695 
144,711 < 
12,984 { 


[50.5) 
,46.3) 
[ 4.2) 


131,136 (75.2) 
129,023 (74.0 
2,113 ( 1.2) 


26.559 M9 3) 
15,688 (11.4) 
10,371 ( 7.9) 


14 


Office 

OminJI^I nnc 

vwupo u 1 una 


18,219 ( 5.8) 


16,173 ( 9.3) 


2,046 (1.5) 


16 


Technical 
Education 


81 




12 


69 - 


17 


Trade: and 
Industrial 
Occupations 


55,206 (17.7) 


6,860 ( 3.9) 


48,346 C35.1) 


19 


Group 
Guidance 
& N.E.C. 


125 




19 - 


106 ( 0.1) 




TOTALS 


312,261(100.0) 


174,464(100.0) 


137,798(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Educatloi Agency, Occupational Administrative Services 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-2 



Vocational Enrollment, Fall 1973, By Program & Ethnic Group 

For The State of Texas 



USOE 






MEXICAN 




CODE PROGRAM TITLE 


TOTAL 


BLACK 


AMERICAN 


ANGLO 



01 Agriculture 
01.01 Production 

04 Distributive 
Education 

07 Health 

Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

09.01 Useful 

09.02 Gainful 

14 Office 

Occupations 

16 Technical 
Education 

17 Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupations 

19 Group 

Guidance 
& N.E.C. 

TOTALS 



54,079 (17.3) 5,849 (11.1) 5,777 (10.1 
50,153(16.1) 5,005(9.5) 5,097(8.9 



22,721 ( 7.3) 2,360 ( 4.5) 3,603 ( 6.3) 

4.135 ( 1.3).; 839 ( 1.6) 641 ( 1.1) 

157,695 (50.5) 31,908 (60.6) 27,191 (47.5' 

144,711 (46.3 28,691 (54.5) 23,716 (41.5 

12,984 ( 4.2) 3,217 ( 6.1 ) 3,475 ( 6.0) 

18,219 ( 5.8) 2,452 ( 4.7) 4,600 ( 8.0) 



42 
39 



,272 (21.0) 
,874 (19.8) 



81 



12 



10 



16,724 ( 8.3) 

2,627 ( 1.3) 

98,195 (48.7] 
91,940 (45.6] 
6,255 ( 3.1 

11,086 ( .5.5) 

58 



55,206 (17.7) 9,217 (17.5) 15,305 (26.8) 30,494 (15.1) 



125 - 12 - 44 - 

312,261(100.0) 52,649(100.0) 57,171(100.0} 



69 - 

201,525(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, Austin, 
Texas. 
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TABLE A-3 

Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Sex 
Austin Independent School District 



USOE 

CODE PROGRAM TITLE 



TOTAL 



FEMALE 



MALE 



01 Agriculture 
01.01 Production 



04 Distributive 
Education 

07 Health 

Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

09.01 Useful 

09.02 Gainful 

14 Office 

Occupations 

16 Technical 
Education 

17 Trades and 
industrial 
Occupation 

TOTALS 



124 

100 



( 2.7 
( 2.2 



510 (11.2) 



60 ( 1.3) 



2884 (63.3) 
2585 (56.7' 
299 ( 6.5! 

336 ( 7.4) 



644 (14.1) 



4558(100.0) 



32 ( 1.1) 
13 ( 0.4) 

283 ( 9.4) 

53 ( 1.8) 

2201 (73.4) 
2099 (70.0) 
102 ( 3.4) 

302 (10.1) 



129 ( 4.3) 



3000(100.0) 



92 
87 



227 (14.6) 
7 ( 0.4) 



683 (43.8] 
486 ( 31.2 
197 (12.6! 

34 ( 2.2) 



515 (33.05) 



1558(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-4 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Ethnic Group 
Austin Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 


PROGRAM TITLE 


TOTAL 


BLACK 


MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 


ANGLO 


01 

ni ni 


Agriculture 
r roQUC ti on 


100 


\ U] 


U 

0 




5 ( 0.6! 
3 ( 0.4] 


119 ( 4.2} 
1 97 ( 3.4) 


W 


Distributive 
Education 






A7 
D/ 


t 7 ts\ 


87 (10.5) 355 (12.5) 


07 


Health 
(occupations 


60 


( 1.3) 


11 


( 1.3) 


5 ( 0.6) 44 ( 1.6) 


09 

09.01 
09.02 


Home Economics 
Useful 
Gainful 


2884 
2585 
299 


(63.3) 

m] 


675 
604 
71 


(76.8) 
(68.7) 
( 8.1) 


435 (55.3 
365 (43.9 
70 ( 8.4 


1 1764 (62.3) 
1612 (56.9) 
152 ( 5.4) 


14 


Office 
Occupations 


336 


( 7.4) 


44 


( 5.0) 


85 (10.2) 205 ( 7.2) 


16 


Technical 
Education 














17 


Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 


644 


(14.1) 


82 


( 9.3) 


215 (25.8) 346 (12.2) 




TOTALS 


4558(100.0) 


879(100.0) 


832(100.0) 2833(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-5 



Vocatloniil Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Sex 
Beaumont Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 


PROGRAM TITLE 


TOTAL 


FEMALE 


MALE 


01 

01.01 


Agriculture 
Production 


97 ( 6.0) 
97 { 6.0) 


17 ( 1.8) 
17 ( 1.8) 


80 (11.7) 
80 (11.7) 


04 


Distributive 
Education 


168 (10.4) 


83 ( 8.8) 


85 (12.4) 


07 


Health 
Occupations 


17 ( 1.0) 


15 ( 1.6) 


2 ( 0.3) 


09 

09.01 


Home Economics 
Useful 

Cn -infill 


940 (57.9) 
841 (51.8 

QQ f ft 11 

79 \ O.I/ 


691 (73.6) 
674 (71.8) 

17 f 1 Al 

1/ \ I •Of 


249 (36.5) 
167 (24.5) 
A9 r19 Oi 


14 


Office 
Occupations 


98 ( 6.0) 


96 (10.2) 


2 ( 0.3) 


16 


Technical 
Education 


1 ( 0.1) 


0 


1 ( 0.1) 


17 


Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 


301 (18.6) 


37 ( 3.9) 


264 (38.6) 




TOTALS 


1622(100.0) 


939(100.0) 


683(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Adnini strati ve Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-6 

Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Ethnic Group 
Beaumont Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 



PROGRAM TITLE TOTAL 



BLACK 



Occupation 
TOTALS 



1622(100.0) 



784(100.0) 



MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 



ANGLO 



01 

01.01 


Agriculture 
Production 


97 
97 


[ 


10 
10 


( 1.3) 
( 1.3) 


6 
6 


1^:11 


80 (10.6) 
80 (10.6) 


04 


Distributive 
Edi*cat1on 


168 


(10.4) 


54 


( 6.9) 4 


( 5.2) 


110 (14.6) 


07 


Health 
Occupations 


17 


( 1.0) 


4 


( 0.5) 0 




13 ( 1.7) 


09 

09.01 
09.02 


Home Economics 
Useful 
Gainful 


940 
841 
99 


(57.9) 
(51.8) 
( 6.1) 


538 
476 
62 


(68.6] 
(60.7 
( 7.9! 


33 
26 
7 


(42.«J 
(33.8) 
( 9.1) 


364 (48.2! 
334 (44.2 
30 ( 4.0 


14 


Office 
Occupations 


98 


( 6.0) 


34 


( 4.3) 12 


(15.6) 


52 ( 6.9) 


16 


Technical 
Education 


1 


( 0.1) 


0 




0 




1 ( 0.1) 


17 


Trades and 
Industrial 


301 


(18.6) 


144 


(18.4) 22 


(28.6) 


135 (17.9) 



77(100.0) 755(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services* 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-7 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Sex 
Dallas Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 


PROGRAM TITLE 


TOTAL 


FEMALE 




• 

MALE 


01 

01.01 


Agriculture 
Production 


186 ( 1.3) 
103 ( 0.7) 


57 ( 0.6) 


129 ( 3.0) 
103 ( 2.4) 


04 


Distributive 
Education 


1030 ( 7.1) 


422 ( 4.1) 


608 (14.3) 


07 


Health 
Occupations 


505 ( 3.5) 


417 ( 4.1) 


88 ( 2.1) 


09 

09.01 
09.02 


nome economics 
Useful 
Gainful 


9054 (62.7) 
8518 (59.0) 
536 ( 3.7) 


7943 ( 78.0; 
7739 (76.0 

204 ( 2.o; 




111 (26.1) 
779 (18.3 
332 ( 7.8) 


14 


Office 
Occupations 


976 ( 6.8) 


868 ( 8.5) 


108 ( 2.5) 


16 


Technical 
Education 


64 ( 0.4) 


9 ( 0.1) 


55 ( 1.3) 


17 


Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 


2626 (18.2) 


461 ( 4.5) 




2165 (48.4) 




TOTALS 


14441(100.0) 


10177(100.0) 




4264 (100.0) 



SOURCE: JjJJ|^"ycat1on Agency. Occupational Administrative Services, 
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TABLE A-8 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Ethnic Group 
Dallas Independent School District 



USOE 

CODE PROGRAM TITLE 



TOTAL 



BLACK 



MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 



ANGLO 



01 Agriculture 
01.01 Production 

04 Distributive 
Education 

07 Health 

Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

09.01 Useful 

09.02 Gainful 

04 Office 

Occupations 

16 Technical 
Education 

17 Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 

TOTALS 



186 ( 1.3) 
103 ( 0.7) 

1030 ( 7.1) 

505 ( 3.5) 

9054 (62.7) 
8518 (59.0 
536 ( 3.7' 

976 ( 6.8) 
64 ( 0.4) 
2626 (18.2) 

14441(100.0) 



29 ( 0.5) 
1 

287 ( 4.8) 

189 ( 3.1) 



12 ( 1.0) 143 ( 2.0 



4272 (70.8| 
393 ( 6.5) 



4076 67.5 
196 ( 3. 



12 ( 0.2) 
855 (14.2) 

6037(100.0) 



1 



99 



80 ( 6.5) 660 ( 9.3) 
37 ( 3.0) 272 ( 3.8) 



710 (57.9 
647 (52.8 



4022 


56.7} 


3747 


52.8} 


275 


[3.9) 



132 (10.8) 445 ( 6.3) 

5 ( 0.4) 46 ( 0.6) 

250 (20.4) 1510 (21.3) 

1226O0»;0) 7098(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency » Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin* Texas. 
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TABLE A-9 

Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Sex 
Fort Worth Independent School District 



USOE 

CODE PROGRAM TITLE 



01 Agriculture 
01.01 Production 



TOTAL 



FEMALE 



MALE 



04 Distributive 
Education 

07 Health 

Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

09.01 Useful 

09.02 Gainful 

14 Office 

Occupations 

16 Technical 
Education 

17 Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 



405 ( 7.9) 
144 ( 2.8) 



2293 (44.6) 
1880 (36.5) 
413 ( 8.0) 

677 (13.2) 



1628 (31.6) 



210 ( 6.8) 
128 ( 4.2) 



1794 (58.3] 
1670 (54.2 
124 ( 4.0] 

599 (19.5) 



348 (11.3) 



195 ( 9v4) 
16 ( 0.8) 



499 (24.1 
210 (10.2 
289 (14.0] 

78 ( 3.8) 



1280 (61.9) 



TOTALS 



5147(100.0) 



3079(100.0) 



2068(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-10 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Ethnic Group 
Fort Worth Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 


PROGRAM TITLE 


TOTAL 


BLACK 


MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 


ANGLO 




01 

01 •01 


Agriculture 
Pj^ductlon 


m 






m 
m 




04 


Distributive 
Education 


405 ( 7.9) 


80 ( 4.0) 


n ( 1.8) 


312 (12.8) 


07 


Health 
Occupations 


144 ( 2.8) 


38 ( 1.9) 


29 ( 4.1) 


77 ( 3.2) 


09 

09.01 
09.02 


Home Economics 
Useful 
Gainful 


2293 (44.6) 
1880 (36.5) 
413 ( 8.0) 


977 (48.9) 
7K (30.8) 
203 (10.1) 


158 (22.5) 
109 (15.5) 
49 ( 6.8) 


1152 (47.3; 
994 (40.8 
158 ( 6.5 




14 


Office 
Occupations 


677 (13.2) 


218 (10.9) 


128 (18.2) 


330 (13.6) 


16 


Technical 
Education 








m 




17 


Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 


1628 (31.6) 


684 (34.3) 


377 (53.6) 


562 (23.1) 




TOTALS 


5147(100.0) 


1997(100.0) 


703(100.0) 


2435(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-11 

Vocational Enrollment 
Fan 1973 By Program and Sex 
Galveston Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 



PROGRAM TITLE 



TOTAL 



FEMALE 



MALE 



01 Agriculture 
01.01 Production 

04 Distributive 
Education 

07 Health 

Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

09.01 Useful 

09.02 Gainful 



4 ( 0.3) 
0 

58 ( 4.7) 

20 ( 1.6) 



689 (55.7] 
5:3 (47.9 
96 ( 7.8 



4 ( 0.5) 
0 

iy ( 2.5) 
16 ( 2.1) 



548 (72.4 
521 (68.8 
27 ( 3.6) 



0 
0 

39 ( 8.1) 

4 ( 0.8) 

141 (29.3) 
72 (15.0 
69 (14.3 



14 Office 

Occupations 

16 Technical 
Education 

17 Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 

TOTALS 



144 (11.6) 



323 (26.1) 



1238(100.0) 



117 (15.5) 



53 ( 7.0) 



757(100.0) 



27 ( 5.6) 



270 (56.1) 



481(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-12 



Vocational Enrol linent 
Fall 1973 By Program and Ethnic Group 
Galveston Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 


PROGRAM TITLE 


TOTAL 


BLACK 


MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 


ANGLO 


01 

ni 1 


Agri cul ture 
rroQuc t lon 


4 ( 0.3) 

A 
U 


0 
0 




3 ( 1.2) 1 ( 0.4) 
0 0 


04 


Distributive 
education 


58 ( 4.7) 


13 


( 1.8) 


18 ( 7.2) 27 ( 9.6) 


07 


Health 
Occupations 


20 ( 1.6) 


3 


( 0.4) 


8 ( 3.2) 9 ( 3.2) 


09 

09.01 
09.02 


Home Economics 
Useful 
Gainful 


689 (55.7) 
593 47.9 
96 ( 7.8) 


483 
434 
49 


(68.5) 
(61.6) 
( 7.0) 


102 (40.8] 
74 (29.6 
28 (11.2 


104 (36.9) 
85 30.1) 
19 ( 6.7) 


14 


Office 
Occupations 


144 (11.6) 


60 


( 8.5) 


38 (15.2) 46 (16.3) 


16 


Technical 
Education 


m 








m 


17 


Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 


323 (26.1) 


146 


(20.7) 


81 (32.4) 95 (33.7) 




TOTALS 


1238(100.0) 


705(100.0) 


250(100.0) 282(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A- 13 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fan 1973 By Program and Sex 
Houston Independent School District 



USOE 

CODE PROGRAM TITLE TOTAL FEMALE MALE 



01 

01.01 
04 



07 



09 

09.01 
09.02 

14 



16 



17 



Agriculture 
Production 

Distributive 
Education 

Health 
Occupations 

Home Economics 
Useful 
Gainful 

Office 
Occupations 

Technical 
Education 

Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupations 



502 
469 



3, 
2. 



1537 ( 9.5) 



677 ( 4.2) 



8597 (53.0] 
7943 (48.9 
654 ( 4.0] 

1263 ( 7.8) 



3656 (22.5) 



125 


( 1-3) 


377 ( 6.0) 


92 


( 0.9) 


377 ( 6.0) 


807 


( 8.0) 


730 (11.7) 


488 


( 4.9) 


189 ( 3.0) 


6920 


(69.3) 


1677 (26.8) 


6724 


(67.3) 


1219 (19.5) 


196 


( 2.0) 


458 ( 7.3) 


997 


(10.0) 


266 ( 4.3) 


649 


( 6.5) 


m 

3007 (48.1) 



TOTALS 



16232(100.0) 



9986(100.0) 



6246(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A- 14 

Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Ethnic Group 
Houston Independent School District 



USOE 

CODE PROGRAM TITLE 



TOTAL 



BLACK 



MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 



ANGLO 



01 Agriculture 
01.01 Production 

04 Distributive 
Education 

07 Health 

Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

09.01 Useful 

09.02 Gainful 

14 Office 

Occupations 

16 Technical 
Education 

17 Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 

TOTALS 



502 
469 



1537 ( 9.5) 



677 ( 4.2) 

8597 (53.0] 
7943 (48.9 
654 ( 4.0] 

1263 ( 7.8) 



3656 (22.5) 



71 { 0.9) 

52 ( 0.7) 

577 ( 7.2) 

277 ( 3.5) 



4808 (60.2] 
4402 55.1 
406 { 5.1 

508 ( 6.4) 



1741 (21.8) 



23 (1.1) 
20 ( 1.0) 

181 ( 9.0) 
127 ( 6.3) 



707 (35.2] 
649 (32.3 
58 2.9 



408 

397 



1 tM 

774 (12.5) 



258 ( 4.2) 



3056 
2866 
190 



(49.5) 
(46.4) 
( 3.1 



256 (12.8) 498 (8.1) 



712 (35.5) 1189 (19.2) 



16232(100.0) 7982(100.0) 2006(100.0) 6183(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A- 15 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Sex 
Marshall Independent School District 



USOE 



CODE 


PROGRAM TITLE 


TOTAL 


FEMALE 


MALE 


01 

01.01 


Agriculture 
Production 


181 (23.5) 
180 (23.4) 


4(1.2) 
3 ( 0.9) 


177 (40.7) 
177 (40.7) 


04 


Distributive 
Education 


35 ( 4.5) 


13 ( 3.9) 


22 ( 5.1) 


07 


Health 
Occupations 


28 ( 3.6) 


25 ( 7.5) 


3 ( 0.7) 


09 

09.01 
09.02 


Home Economics 
Useful 
Gainful 


285 (37.0) 
226 (29.4) 
59 ( 7.7) 


211 (63.0) 
192 57.3 
19 ( 5.7) 


74 (17.0) 
34 7.8) 
40 ( 9.2) 


14 


Office 
Occupations 


54 ( 7.0) 


52 (15.5) 


2 ( 0.5) 


16 


Technical 
Education 


m 




m 


17 


Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 


187 (24.3) 


30 ( 9.0) 


157 (36.1) 




TOTALS 


770(100.0) 


335(100.0) 


435(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-16 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fan 197^ By Program and Ethnic Group 
Marshall Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 



PROGRAM TITLE 



TOTAL 



BLACK 



MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 



ANGLO 



01 

01.01 
04 



07 



09 

09.01 
09.02 

14 



16 



17 



Agriculture 
Production 

Distributive 
Education 

Health 
Occupations 

Home Economics 
Useful 
Gainful 

Office 
Occupations 

Technical 
Education 

Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 



181 


(23.5) 


82 


(22.0) 


180 


(23.4) 


81 


(21.7) 


35 


( 4.5) 


13 


( 3.5) 


28 


( 3.6) 


6 


( 1.6) 


285 


(37.0) 


175 


(46.9) 


226 


(29.4) 


133 


(35.7) 


59 


( 7.7) 


42 


(11.3) 


54 


( 7.0) 


U 


( 3.2) 


187 


(24.3) 


85 


(22.8) 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



99 
99 



(25.0) 
(25.0) 

21 ( 5.3) 



22 ( 5.5) 



110 
93 
17 



(27.8] 
23.5 
! 4.3! 



42 ( 10.6) 



102 (25.8) 



TOTALS 



770(100.0) 



373(100.0) 



396(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-17 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Sex 
Port Arthur Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 


PROGRAM TITLE 


TOTAL 


FEMALE 


MALE 


01 

01.01 


Agri culture 
Production 


m 


m 
m 


- 


04 


Distributive 
Education 


195 (16.6) 


76 ( 9.9) 


119 (29.3) 


07 


Health 
Occupations 


53 ( 4.5) 


46 ( 6.0) 


7 ( 1.7) 


09 

09.01 


Home Economics 
Useful 

uainTUI 


573 (48.7) 
543 (46.1) 
30 ( 2.5) 


540 (70.0) 
535 69.4) 
5 ( 0.6) 


33 ( 8.1) 
8 ( 2.0) 
25 ( 6.2) 


14 


Office 
Occupations 


64 ( 5.4) 


64 ( 8.3) 


0 


16 


Technical 
Education 


m 




m 


17 


Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 


292 (24.8) 


45 ( 5.8) 


247 (60.8) 




TOTALS 


1177(100.0) 


771(100.0) 


406(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-18 



Vocational Enronment 
Fan 1973 By Program and Ethnic Group 
Port Arthur Independent School District 



UbOE 
CODE 



PROGRAM TITLE 



TOTAL 



BLACK 



MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 



ANGLO 



01 Agriculture 
01.01 Production 



04 Distributive 
Education 

07 Health 

Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

09.01 Useful 

09.02 Gainful 

14 Office 

Occupations 

16 Technical 
Education 

17 Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 

TOTALS 



195 (16.6) 
53 ( 4.5) 



573 (48.7) 
>43 
30 

64 ( 5.4) 



543 (46.1) 
( 2.5) 



292 (24.8) 



1177(100.0) 



39 ( 7.9) 

20 (4.1) 

339 ( 68.8) 
339 (68.8) 
0 

15 ( 3.0) 



80 (16.2) 



493(100.0) 



3 ( 7.1) 152 (23.9) 
1 ( 2.4) 32 ( 5.0) 



17 


(40.5 


1 213 


[33.5) 


14 


33.3 


186 


29.3) 


3 


( 7.2: 


27 


! 4.3) 



7 (16.7) 42 ( 6.6) 



15 (35.7) 196 (30.9) 



42(100.0) 635(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-19 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Sex 
San Antonio Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 



PROGRAM TITLE 



TOTAL 



FEMALE 



MALE 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-20 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Ethnic Group 
San Antonio Independent School District 



USOE 

CODE PROGRAM TITLE 



TOTAL 



01 Agriculture 
01.01 Production 



04 Distributive 
Education 

07 Health 

Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

09.01 Useful 

09.02 Gainful 

14 Office 

Occupations 

16 Technical 
Education 

17 Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 

TOTALS 



36 ( 0.7) 
36 ( 0.7) 



261 ( 5.3) 
62 ( 1.3) 



2494 (50.3] 
2311 (46.6 
183 ( 3.7] 

425 ( 8.6) 



1678 (33.9) 



4956(100.0) 



BLACK 



0 
0 



24 ( 3.1) 
2 ( 0.3) 



585 (75.7] 

561 (72.6] 

24 ( 3.1 

22 ( 2.8) 



140 (18.1) 



773(100.0) 



MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 



10 
10 



( 0.3) 
( 0.3) 



156 ( 4.9) 
42 ( 1.3) 



ANGLO 



26 ( 2.6) 
26 ( 2.6) 



80 ( 7.9) 
18 ( 1.8) 



1336 


[42.2) 


570 


[56.4) 


1214 


38.4) 


534 1 


52.9 


122 


: 3.9) 


36 \ 


3.6 



310 ( 9.8) 92 ( 9.1) 



,311 (41.4) 224 (22.2) 



3165(100.0) 1010(100.0) 



SOURCL: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A.21 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall (973 By Program and Sex 
Tyler Independent School District 



USOE 

CODE PROGRAM TITLE 



01 Agriculture 
01.01 Production 



TOTAL 



209 (12.2) 



FEMALE 



4 ( 0.3) 



MALE 



205 (38.2) 



04 Distributive 
Education 

07 Health . 

Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

09.01 Useful 

09.02 Gainful 

14 Office 

Occupations 

16 Technical 
Education 

17 Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 

TOTALS 



75 ( 4.4) 
34 ( . , 



nil (64.9; 
1045 (61.0 
66 ( 3.9) 

52 ( 3.0) 



231 (13.5) 



1712(100.0) 



28 ( 2.3) 
33 ( 2.8) 



1051 (89.4) 
1044 (88.9) 
7 ( 0.6) 

52 ( 4.4) 



7 ( 0.6) 



1175(100.0) 



47 ( 8.8) 
1 ( 0.2) 



60 (11.2; 
1 ( 0.2 
59 (11.0) 



224 (41.7) 



537(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-22 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Ethnic Group 
Tyler Independent School District 



USOE 


rnUUIVvn 1 i 1 Lt 


TOTAL 


BLACK 


MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 


ANGLO 


01 

01.01 


nyn Cul bUrc 

Production 




Dl \ o% / ) 

m 


A 

0 


158 (14.3) 


04 


Distributive 
Education 


75 ( 4.4) 


6 ( 1.0) 


0 


69 ( 6.3) 


07 


nca 1 ui 

Occupations 


Oil / 9 n\ 


6 ( 1.0} 


1 ( 4.8) 


27 ( 2.5) 


09 

09.01 
09.02 


Home Economics 
Useful 
Gainful 


^^^^ i 0* M a\ 
1111 (64.9) 

1045 (61.0 

66 ( 3.9) 


446 (75.7) 
435 (73.9) 
11 ( 1.8) 


18 (85.7) 
18 (85.7) 
0 


647 (58.7) 
592 (53.7) 
55 ( 5.0) 


14 


Office 
Occupations 


52 ( 3.0) 


8 ( 1.4) 


0 


44 ( 4.0) 


16 


Technical 
Education 




m 






17 


Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 


231 (13.5) 


72 (12.2) 


2 ( 9.5) 


157 (14.2) 




TOTALS 


1712(100.0) 


589(100.0) 


21(100.0) 


1102(100.0) 




SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Admlnlstrativ* "crvlces, 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-23 



Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Sex 
Waco Independent School District 



USOE 
CODE 


PROGRAM TITLE 


TOTAL 


FEMALE 


MALE 




01 

01.01 


Agriculture 
Production 


m 


- 






04 


Distributive 

uQUUQ w 1 un 


145 ( 7.6) 


22 ( 1.8) 


123 (17.7) 


07 


Health 
Occupations 


64 ( 3.4) 


GO ( 5.0) 


4 ( 0.6) 


09 

09.01 
09.02 


Home Economics 
Useful 
Gainful 


1252 (65.9) 
1095 (57.7 
157 ( 8.3) 


1012 (83.9) 
979 (81.2) 
124 (10.3) 


240 (34.6] 
116 (16.7 
33 ( 4.8; 




14 


Office 
Occupations 


82 ( 4.3) 


77 ( 6.4) 


5 ( 0.7) 


16 


Technical 
Education 










17 


Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 


356 (18.7) 


35 ( 2.9) 


321 (46.3) 




TOTALS . 


1899(100.0) 


1206(100.0) 


69?'100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services, 
Austin, Texas. 
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•ABLE A-24 

Vocational Enrollment 
Fall 1973 By Program and Ethnic Group 
Waco Independent School District 



USOE 

CODE PROGRAM TITLE 



TOTAL 



BLACK 



MEXICAN 
AMERICAN 



ANGLO 



01 Agriculture 
01.01 Production 



04 Distributive 
Education 

07 Health 

Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

09.01 Useful 

09.02 Gainful 

14 Office 

Occupations 

16 Technical 
Education 

17 Trades and 
Industrial 
Occupation 

TOTALS 



145 ( 7.6) 
64 ( 3.4) 



1252 (65.9) 

1095 (57.7) 

157 ( 8.3) 

82 ( 4.3) 



356 (18.7) 



1899(100.0) 



25 ( 3.9) 
37 ( 5.7) 



420 (65.2] 
377 (58.5 
43 ( 6.8] 

17 (2.6) 



6 ( 2.5) 114 (11.2) 



145 (22.5) 



644(100.0) 



4 


( 1.7) 


23 


( 2.3) 


147 


(62.3) 


6M 


(67.2) 


135 


57.2 


583 


hi 


12 


( 5.1) 


101 




18 


( 7.6) 


47 


( 4.6) 


61 


(25.8) 


m 

150 


(14.7) 



236(100.0) 1018(100.0) 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Occupational Administrative Services. 
Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-25 



ENROLLMENT IN GRADES 9-12 BY SEX FOR THE 
STATE OF TEXAS AND SURVEYED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 

1971-1«72 



District 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Austin ISD 


16,317 


8,443 


7.874 


Beaumont ISD 


4,590 


2,370 


2,220 


Dallas ISD 


48,722 


24,742 


23,980 


Fort Worth ISD 


24,902 


12,785 


12,117 


Galveston ISD 


3,482 


1,814 


1,668 


Houston ISD 


61,024 


30,679 


30,345 


Marshall ISD 


2,224 


1,152 


1,072 


Port Arthur ISD 


4,045 


2,531 


2,514 


San Antonio iSD 


22,314 


11,557 


10,757 


Tyler ISD 


5,043 


2,530 


2,513 


Waco ISD 


6. 1 


3,213 


2,978 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Management Information Center, Austin, Texas. 
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TABLE A-26 



ENROLLMENT IN GRADES 9-12 BY ETHNIC GROUP 
FOR THE STATE OF TEXAS AND SURVEYED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1973-1974 





Total 


Black Mexican American 


■ ■ Angle 




District 


NO* 


X 


No. 


mi 

X 


NO* 


X 


No. 


i 


State of Texas 


791,415 


100.0 


111,349 


14.1 


145»858 


18.4 


513,526 


64.9 


Austin ISD 




inn n 


9 noQ 


19 A 


9 7Aft 


1A A 


11,833 


70.7 


Beaumont ISD 


3,417 


100.0 


1,526 


44.7 


92 


2.7 


1,798 


52.6 


Dallas ISD 


43,195 


100.0 


15,091 


34.9 


3,459 


8.0 


24,415 


56.5 


Fort Worth ISD 


23,254 


100.0 


6,465 


27.8 


1,334 


5.7 


15,405 


66.2 


Galveston ISD 


3,445 


100.0 


1,315 


38.2 


780 


22.6 


1,328 


38.5 


Houston ISD 


57,001 


100.0 


22,019 


38.6 


7,027 


12.3 


27,641 


48.5 


Marshall ISD 


2,073 


100.0 


899 


43.4 


8 


0.4 


1,165 


56.2 


Port Arthur ISD 


4,889 


100.0 


2,109 


43.1 


208 


4.3 


2,554 


52.2 


San Antonio ISD 


19,823 


100.0 


3,325 


16.8 


11,707 


59.1 


4,703 


23.7 


Tyler ISD 


4,831 


100.0 


1,316 


27.2 


42 


U.9 


3,466 


71.7 


Waco ISD 


5,581 


100.0 


1,490 


26.7 


582 


10.4 


3,503 


62.8 



SOURCE: Texas Education Agency, Management Information Center, Austin, Texas. 
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APPENDIX B 

OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
BY ETHNIC GROUP 

Table 

Number Title p^gg 

B-1 State of Texas, 1970 73 

B-2 Austin SMSA, 1970 74 

B-3 Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange SMSA, 1970 75 

B-4 Dallas SMSA, 1970 76 

B-5 Fort Worth SMSA, 1970 77 

B-6 Galveston-Texas City SMSA, 1970 78 

B-7 Houston SMSA, 1970 79 

B-8 Marshall (Harrison County), 1970 80 

B-9 San Antonio SMSA, 1970 81 

B-10 Tyler SMSA, 1970 82 

B-11 Waco SMSA, 1970 , 83 
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ERRATA 

HANPOMER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN lEXAS 

by 

Terry W. Mull Ins and Roberto S» Guerra 

Paga 40, last santanca reading: 

HuAl^ hali m Btadt {41 pviauvt) , with tht JumtUiuiiA bUng 
Mexican AmAlcati (39 percent) on, knglo (31 ptAouvt). 

Should read: 

Oi thoAz AtuduuU tMUUd In voeational pfiogfum in tkt StaiU, 

M Mextcon kniAican, and 17 piACMt tJit Uackj homfiJt, 39 
pMMt oi aU AnQlo ^tudMU, 39 ptMuit oi aU McjUcoh 
kutAlcan itudzntA, and 47 percent oi all BUck 4tudiniU in 
tht total tnJioJUnint oi Qfuidu 9-12 M tMoUMd in vocM/mr 
ot tducdtion pjuognmi* 



